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THE NEW "ETHICAL" PHILOSOPHY. 

In a former number of this Journal (July, 1 898), Professor 
Caldwell tells us that there is " some warrant for trying to 
think of what might be called a newer or ethical idealism, an 
idealism of the will, an idealism of life, in contradistinction to 
the older or intellectual idealism, the idealism of the intellect." 
This " ethical idealism," as he thinks, is taking the place of 
"the older conception of philosophy or metaphysic as an 
attempt to state the value of the world for thought." It is 
claimed, in other words, that recent philosophy has advanced 
beyond the earlier philosophy of the century by substituting 
"ethical" for "intellectual" idealism. The writer cites with 
approval the suggestion of Professor A. Seth that Mr. Brad- 
ley's "Appearance and Reality" "may be said, perhaps, to 
mark the close of the period whose beginning was signalized 
by . . . the publication of Green's ' Introduction to Hume in 
1 874 ;' " and, in harmony with this, his own view seems to be 
that the principles of " critical idealism" have been " absorbed 
and assimilated," and that the representatives of the new 
" ethical idealism" are now " bent upon applying these princi- 
ples to the solution of concrete problems of art and life and 
conduct." There is, on the one hand, "an attempt ... to 
include elements of feeling and will in our final consciousness 
of reality ;" and, on the other hand, an attempt to " extend 
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the philosophical synthesis so as to make it include the world 
of man's action and the world that is now glibly called the 
' social organism.' " The writer admits that there are " many 
philosophers of to-day who are convinced that philosophy is 
purely an intellectual matter, and can never be anything else 
than an attempt to analyze the world for thought, — an attempt 
to state its value in the terms of thought ;" but he thinks that 
" the predominating note of the newer philosophy is its open- 
ness to the facts of the volitional and moral and social aspects 
of man's life, as things that take us further along the path of 
truth than the mere categories of thought and their manipula- 
tion by metaphysic and epistemology." 

It is not my intention to offer any specific criticism of the 
doctrine which seems to underlie these and other statements. 
Indeed, Professor Caldwell has cited so great a cloud of wit- 
nesses in support of his contention that I do not feel compe- 
tent to follow him. Nor do I think that one can accept his 
somewhat sweeping generalization without a careful consider- 
ation of its precise sense. It is probably some misapprehen- 
sion on my part, but his paper suggests to me that he does 
not always distinguish between special devotion to ethical and 
social investigations and the acceptance of " ethical idealism." 
No doubt it is true that such investigations have received in- 
creased attention ; but we could say the same of all the special 
branches of philosophy, — physiological psychology, for ex- 
ample; and we could hardly infer from this latter fact that 
" ethical idealism" was taking the place of " intellectual ideal- 
ism," but rather that both were giving way to materialism. 
Professor Caldwell seems to be so generously eager to sym- 
pathize with all shades of philosophic thought that he tends 
to ignore fundamental differences. Mr. Bradley, for example, 
is cited in support of the new tendency. And, no doubt, 
justly, in so far as he maintains that " experience" is wider 
than " thought ;" but, on the other hand, Mr. Bradley roundly 
speaks of " ethical idealism" as a " refuge of the destitute." 
It therefore seems to me that Professor Caldwell's well-meant 
attempt at " redding the marches" is somewhat premature. 
We are still too far from having had our quarrel out to accept 
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the good offices of the peace-maker. We may be quarrelling 
about nothing, but I fear we do not think so ; and, until we 
are convinced, the fight will have to go on. For my own 
part, I may as well say at once that I am not as yet converted 
to this " new way with idealism ;" nor do I believe that what 
Professor Caldwell calls "intellectual idealism" has by any 
means been either " absorbed" or refuted. I find, it must be 
confessed, a certain difficulty in making out what precisely 
the writer regards as the vice of the older idealism, and how 
the new idealism has superseded it. He tells us, indeed, that 
the former confined itself to " mere categories of thought," 
while the latter takes account of " the facts of the volitional 
and moral and social aspects of man's life." If this contrast 
could be made good, no doubt we should have a clear line of 
demarcation between the old and the new philosophy. But it 
is not plain how, in that case, the new philosophy could be 
correctly characterized as an " application" of the principles of 
the old philosophy to " the solution of concrete problems of 
art and life and content." I cannot help thinking that by 
"application" Professor Caldwell means "subversion," and 
that he is here speaking merely in terms of compliment ; in 
any case, the new " ethical" philosophy seems to me to be, 
not an "application" of the old "idealism," nor, indeed, 
" idealism" at all, but a disguised scepticism, claiming, in Mr. 
Balfour's phrase, to be a defence of our " ethical needs." 

The new " ethical idealism" to which Mr. Caldwell refers is 
that which is so ably expounded by Professor A. Seth in his 
recent volume of essays, both in its negative and its positive 
aspects. No doubt some of the subordinate positions there 
maintained might not be accepted by all its representatives ; 
but I think that its fundamental view of things would be re- 
garded by them as sound. I shall, therefore, not scruple, 
where occasion demands it, to cite Mr. Seth's words in sup- 
port of my statement of the new " ethical idealism." 

This form of idealism, to view it on its negative side first, is 
an uncompromising opponent of metaphysical monism. The 
fundamental defect of that system, it is held, is that it leads to 
the denial of man's individuality, freedom, and moral responsi- 
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bility. The source of this defect is said to be the assumption 
that " experience" is reducible to " knowledge ;" a doctrine 
which ignores " feeling" and " will," and dissolves the uni- 
verse, including ourselves, into mere " objects" or " phenom- 
ena." Conceptions or meanings, by means of which meta- 
physical monism attempts to explain the world, can never 
really do so, for every conception excludes all others, whereas 
experience is essentially a unity of differences. Hence the 
importance of Mr. Bradley's protest against the identification 
of reality with an " unearthly ballet of bloodless categories." 
The Absolute in itself is not known to us, but transcends our 
being and thinking ; and, therefore, the identification of the 
Absolute with human experience is indefensible, though we 
must interpret its nature in terms of what is highest in human 
experience. On its positive side " ethical idealism" maintains 
the individuality, freedom, and moral responsibility of man. 
Avoiding the defect of metaphysical monism, it affirms that 
" experience" is wider than knowledge, and that we lay hold 
upon reality " by a species of assurance different from knowl- 
edge," — that "assurance" being given to us in feeling and ac- 
tion, or in the immediate certainty of our own existence, as 
accompanied by the " tinge of subjective feeling." With this 
" assurance," " certainty" or " conviction" of our own real activ- 
ity goes the belief in an end or aim which the action is to 
realize. Knowledge is, indeed, the necessary condition of 
choice, but in itself it is nothing, nor can any analysis of it 
ever give us reality. 

This is a bald but, I hope, not unfair statement of the main 
positions of " ethical idealism," for a fuller account of which 
I may refer to the suggestive volume of essays published 
by Professor A. Seth under the title, " Man's Place in the 
Cosmos." Now, it seems fair to assume that a theory must 
submit to the test of self-consistency. In whatever sense 
" experience" involves self-contradiction, — and there is a very 
true sense in which it does so, — at least " experience" cannot 
be self-contradictory in such a way that it entitles us to com- 
bine in one theory mutually discrepant statements. Had this 
distinction between the self-contradiction or self-opposition of 
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" experience" and the self-contradiction of a theory of " expe- 
rience" been kept clearly in view by Mr. Bradley in his magni- 
ficent piece of dialectic, it is possible that he might have 
reached a truer theory of the Absolute than that with which 
he presents us. In any case, it may fairly be maintained, as, 
indeed, Mr. Bradley emphatically asserts, that a theory which 
is not self-consistent condemns itself. Thus, it is not permissi- 
ble to say, " God is omniscient," if you hold at the same 
time that " God is limited in knowledge." Nor does it matter 
whether you affirm the one proposition at one time and 
in one connection, and affirm the other proposition at 
another time and in another connection : a contradiction 
is not the less a contradiction because it is not formu' 
lated in one clear and unambiguous statement. We are 
entitled to bring together, in one proposition, whatever 
is maintained by the same writer, so long as we do not 
alter his meaning. Thus, in the case supposed, it would be 
legitimate to express the contradiction involved by throwing 
the writer's doctrine into the form : " The omniscient is lim- 
ited in knowledge," or, " The omniscient is not omniscient." 
" Ethical idealism," as stated above, seems to me to be self- 
contradictory when tried by this simple test. It affirms that 
God is omniscient. By " omniscience" must at least be meant 
the comprehension of all reality as it is ; in other words, the 
theory assumes that only God can know what reality truly 
is, or, in Mr. Seth's own words, " the truth is for God alone." 
But it is also maintained that God's knowledge "infinitely 
transcends" our " experience." Now, if the latter proposition 
is true, what we are, or what any other being is, so far as our 
" experience" goes, cannot be what we are, or what any other 
being is, as they are for God. But God knows reality as it is. 
Therefore, reality as " known" by us, " experienced" by us, 
" felt" by us, " believed" by us, — it matters not what term is used, 
— cannot be reality as it is. On the other hand, it is maintained 
that the " certainty" or "assurance" of our own existence and 
self-activity is the basis of all reality for us, without which our 
life is meaningless. Since, however, reality as it is for God is 
not reality as it is for us, this " certainty" or " assurance" of 
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our own existence and self-activity is not the comprehension 
of what our own existence and self-activity really are. Hence 
we have two contradictory propositions : {a) We really are 
what we experience ourselves to be, (ff) we really are not what 
we experience ourselves to be ; or, in one proposition, " Self- 
activity is a real unreality." 

No doubt the self-contradiction here pointed out will be 
indignantly denied. We shall be told that, though we do pot 
know ourselves as God knows us, we are entitled to say that 
God's knowledge of us is not contradictory of our knowledge 
of ourselves, but only "infinitely transcends" it; our knowl- 
edge of ourselves is a true " analogue" of God's knowledge of 
us ; it is not false, though it is inadequate. But this defence 
only shifts the difficulty without getting rid of the contradic- 
tion. Admittedly, we do not know, or we are ignorant of, 
how we appear to the omniscience of God. How, then, would 
this ignorance of ours appear to the omniscience of God ? It 
would not appear to God as it appears to us, — i. e., our igno- 
rance of how we appear to God would appear differently to 
God from what it appears to us. Therefore, our ignorance of 
how we appear to God, will not be for God our ignorance of 
how we appear to God. Why, then, may not our ignorance 
of how we appear to God be, from God's point of view, our 
knowledge of how we appear to God ? Our ignorance of our- 
selves as we appear to God is, by hypothesis, only what 
appears to us as that ignorance ; why, then, may we not be in 
error when we suppose that we are ignorant of ourselves as 
we appear to God ? May we not, in our apparent ignorance 
of ourselves as we appear to God, be really knowing ourselves 
as we appear to God ? If this is denied, our proposition comes 
to be : " We are ignorant of ourselves as we appear to God, 
but we know that we are so ignorant." A claim is, therefore, 
made for knowledge of a certain kind. Hence, we now assert : 
" We know that we are ignorant of ourselves as we appear to 
God." But this again raises the difficulty : If we know that 
we are ignorant of ourselves as we appear to God, is this 
knowledge the same as God's knowledge of our knowledge 
that we are so ignorant? It cannot be so, because God's 
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knowledge " infinitely transcends" our knowledge, whatever the 
object of that knowledge may be. We are, in short, launched 
on an infinite series ; and that for the simple reason that we 
have been assuming the self-contradictory proposition, " We 
know that we do not know." On this fundamental contradic- 
tion "ethical idealism" is based; in other words, it is as a 
theory essentially sceptical. It has misinterpreted the indu- 
bitable fact of human ignorance. There is no escape from 
this contradiction, unless we are prepared to admit that God's 
knowledge of us is the same in kind, though not in extent, 
with our knowledge of ourselves. There is no absolute limit 
within our knowledge ; what is known by us, so far as it is 
knowledge, is identical in nature with what is known by God. 
If we do not know ourselves as God knows us, we do not 
know ourselves as we really are, no matter how strong our 
"certainty," or "assurance," or "belief" may be. 

The new " ethical idealism" thus seems to me to be a revival 
of an old theory, the fundamental contradiction of which has 
been repeatedly exposed, not an advance to a new and truer 
theory. It is not surprising that those who find comfort in it 
should sing the praises of " good old Dr. Reid," and talk con- 
temptuously or patronizingly of Kant and Hegel. One cannot 
help thinking, in fact, that Professor James, when he calls 
Kant a "mere curio," * and commends to us Reid, Stewart, Mr. 
Shadworth Hodgson, and Mr. C. S. Pierce, — all very worthy 
gentlemen, but not, I think, of the first rank in philosophy, — 
as the genuine philosophers, has for the moment lost that 
strong sense of humor which he usually displays. That 
Reid and Stewart have more to tell us that is worth hearing 
than Plato and Aristotle, Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibnitz, 
Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, strikes me as somewhat 
ludicrous, unless Mr. James is again indulging in Aristophanic 
whimsicalities similar to what he elsewhere calls " Hegelisms." 
No doubt the English-speaking people have many sterling 
qualities, but I doubt if they have a monopoly of philosophic 
wisdom. This, however, by the way : let us see more pre- 

*" Philosophical Conceptions and Practical Results," p. 24. 
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cisely what is the special claim of the new philosophy to make 
an end of the old masters in speculation. 

It is claimed that, as " knowledge" is not " ultimate," being 
only of " objects" or " phenomena," to base a philosophy upon 
" knowledge" is to " dissolve the universe into objects or phe- 
nomena," without leaving any place for self-conscious or self- 
active subjects. And, no doubt, the conclusion follows, if 
" knowledge" is what the ethical idealists say it is. It is an 
identical statement that, when " knowledge" is defined as the 
consciousness only of " objects," it cannot be the consciousness 
of " subjects." But the old philosophy, as I understand it, 
does not admit that knowledge is only of objects ; it maintains 
that " objects" separated from " subjects" are an unthinkable 
abstraction. From the point of view of common-sense dual- 
ism, " objects" separated from " subjects" are supposed to be 
known, and, indeed, to be the only things known ; but surely 
we have outgrown this very elementary stage of thought. 
Whatever view may be taken of " objects," it is certain that 
there is no knowledge except for a knowing subject, and that 
while we can distinguish between what the subject knows and 
the knowing subject, we cannot possibly give any meaning to 
an " object" which does not exist for a knowing subject. If 
this is true, — and this, at least, is the contention of the " older" 
philosophy, — to say that " knowing and being are identical" 
is not to say that knowledge is only of " objects." Knowledge 
never being of " mere objects," but always, at least implicitly, 
of objects in inseparable unity with knowing subjects, to know 
what " is" can never be to know " objects" per se. The charge 
against the " older" philosophy of doing away with " subjects" 
thus recoils upon the " newer" philosophy, which sets up an 
untenable separation in knowledge between "objects" and 
" subjects," and then debits this false doctrine to its opponent. 
No doubt Kant put the knowing subject with all its interests, 
ethical and religious, beyond the sphere of " knowledge" as he 
conceived it ; but we are not bound to accept a doctrine which 
led Kant into that fallacious opposition of theoretical and 
practical reason which the new " ethical idealism" is seeking 
to revive in another and a weaker form. A consistent ideal- 
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ism includes within the sphere of knowledge the whole uni- 
verse, with all its distinctions, not the least important of which 
is that of the free or self-active subject. 

But, it may be objected, at least "intellectual idealism" 
affirms that " knowing and being are identical." No doubt it 
does ; but one must take terms in the sense in which they are 
meant, or we do not refute, but merely travesty, an opponent's 
doctrine. In what sense, then, is it held that " knowing and 
being are identical"? It would be impossible here to enter 
at all fully into the difficult question as to the true meaning of 
" identity." Nor does it seem necessary ; for the very writer 
who charges absolute idealism with falsely affirming that 
" knowing and being are identical" contends in another con- 
nection that "identity" without "difference" is unthinkable, 
and, in fact, is a false and unreal abstraction. When, there- 
fore, knowing and being are declared to be " identical," what 
is meant is, not that there is no " distinction" between them, 
but that there is no such distinction as is incompatible with 
their unity. The " identity" of knowing and being is the 
identity in nature of the knowing subject and the known ob- 
ject. What is contended is, that the knowing subject, when 
he really knows the nature of the world, discovers that it is 
intelligible ; in other words, that there is in it no insuperable 
limit or " matter" which prevents it from being understood. 
Whether this theory is true or false, at any rate it is not the 
reduction of "being" to "knowing," in the sense that to 
" know" is to " be." Any one who maintains that " being" is 
in some sense unintelligible by its very nature, as Mr. James 
seems to do, will, of course, deny the " identity" of being and 
knowing in the sense in which it is here affirmed ; but no one 
who holds that " identity" is meaningless except as a unity- 
in-difference can legitimately contend that to affirm the " iden- 
tity" of knowing and being is to say that all distinction be- 
tween them is excluded. On the contrary, the " distinction" 
between the knowing subject and the known object is essential 
to their " identity." He who asserts that to affirm their " iden- 
tity" is to say that " knowing" is only another name for " being" 
is assuming that there can be no " identity" except that of dead 
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sameness, — i. e., an " identity" of the abstract understanding, 
which supposes that significant judgments may assume the 
form, " Knowing is knowing" and " Being is being," and, 
therefore, that the proposition " Knowing and Being are iden- 
tical" means either that there is no " knowing" or that there is 
no " being." One of the immortal contributions of Hegel to 
philosophy is the demonstration that there is no real process 
of thought which does not involve identity-in-difference, and 
hence that there is no opposition between the fundamental 
nature of experience and the fundamental nature of intelli- 
gence. Mr. Seth seems to think that Hegel was opposing ex- 
perience to thought when he insisted that experience was in 
every case a many-in-one. It may be safely said that Hegel's 
main object in his Logic was to show that there is no such 
opposition ; that, on the contrary, both thought and experience 
involve identity-in-distinction, and that it is just as impossible 
to think as to experience the one apart from the other. If 
this position is sound, as absolute idealism holds it to be, the 
doctrine that knowledge is " merely of objects" is a form of 
words which has no intelligible meaning. Knowledge cannot 
be " merely of objects," because there are no conceivable ob- 
jects except those which exist for some knowing subject. 
What is denied is not the distinction of knowing and being, but 
their separation, — a denial which is, at bottom, the same as the 
affirmation of their " identity" in the only legitimate sense of 
that term. So long as no intelligible meaning can be attached 
to the proposition that knowing is of " objects" which lie be- 
yond the sphere of a knowing subject, the " identity" of know- 
ing and being will remain untouched. 

It may be said, however, that, even admitting that knowing 
and being are inseparable elements in a whole, at any rate this 
whole cannot include feeling and will. But, it is said, " expe- 
rience" includes the three absolutely " irreducible" elements 
of knowledge, feeling, and will ; and, therefore, a philosophy 
which ignores feeling and will, thus reducing " experience" to 
one of its elements, can only give an abstract or partial and, 
therefore, a false view of the world. And, no doubt, it must 
be granted that a philosophy which is based upon knowledge, 
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to the exclusion of feeling and will, is open to the charge just 
made. But here again we have to ask whether the abstraction 
of knowledge from feeling and will is made by absolute ideal- 
ism ; whether, in other words, it is not " ethical idealism" 
which sets up an unwarrantable opposition between knowing, 
feeling, and willing, and, on the basis of an abstraction which 
is denied, charges its opponent with a defect which really be- 
longs to itself. Are knowledge, feeling, and will " irreducible" 
in the sense maintained ? 

Now, it may be safely maintained that, in any sense which 
makes for the support of " ethical idealism," it cannot be shown 
that knowledge, feeling, and will are "irreducible." It has 
already been maintained that there is no separation between 
the knowing subject and the known object ; and it must now 
be added that there is no separation between the subject as 
knowing, as feeling, and as willing. The assumption that 
such a separation exists is simply a disguised form of the old 
faculty-psychology, the fundamental defect of which has not 
been so completely transcended as is usually supposed. The 
defect of the separation of mind into " faculties" was, that it 
supposed the self-conscious subject to be an aggregate ot 
independent parts, each of which existed and operated by it- 
self. Now, if knowing, feeling, and willing are " irreducible" 
in the sense that there is no unity which is differentiated in all 
three, how does this doctrine differ in principle from the old 
theory that knowing is a different and separate faculty from 
feeling and willing ? The truth is, that knowing, feeling, and 
willing are simply different aspects of the one self-conscious 
being. To express this concrete unity Hegel used the term 
"spirit" (Geist); and when one reads that Hegel reduced 
the world to " mere categories of thought" one is tempted to 
wonder if the writer has ever even read the introduction to 
Hegel's " Phanomenologie des Geistes," not to speak of the 
other works in which he deals with those very " volitional, and 
moral, and social aspects of man's life," which, as Professor 
Caldwell seems to imagine, it has been reserved for the new 
"ethical idealism" to bring into notice. I do not say that 
Hegel has said the last word in philosophy ; but, at any rate, 
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he has not ignored feeling and will, though he has certainly 
denied that they can be separated, or are more than distin- 
guishable phases in the total life of the self-conscious subject. 
Now, if knowing, feeling, and willing are indeed logically dis- 
tinguishable, but really inseparable, modes of viewing the one 
self-conscious subject, what will happen if we take any one of 
these phases and proceed to build upon it as if it were the 
whole ? Manifestly, we shall mutilate that totality of " expe- 
rience" which it is the business of philosophy to interpret. 
Any philosophy, therefore, which separates knowing from 
feeling and will must of necessity be false, because the self- 
conscious subject or " spirit" is a concrete whole. Now, this 
mutilation is precisely one of the main things against which 
absolute idealism protests. And, indeed, it could not possibly 
fail to do so, because its fundamental principle is that there 
are no absolute separations in reality, but only distinctions 
within an identity. " Ethical idealism," on the other hand, is 
here again the victim of abstraction. Just as it opposes human 
and divine experience, so, even within the sphere of human 
experience, it opposes knowing, feeling, and willing; and, 
having set up this untenable opposition, it then proceeds to 
declaim against what it calls " intellectual idealism," because, 
as it falsely assumes, "intellectual idealism" is based upon 
" knowledge," to the exclusion of feeling and will. What a 
thoroughgoing idealism maintains is that " experience" is a 
concrete whole, in which the self-conscious subject is at once 
knowing, feeling, and willing. " Ethical idealism," ignoring 
the fact that " feeling" and "will" have no meaning except for 
a " knowing" subject, proceeds to construct a theory on the 
basis of " feeling" or " will" alone, — it is not very clear which, 
— with the inevitable result that immediate " assurance," " cer- 
tainty," or "belief" has to be appealed to as a substitute for 
truth. 

So far we have been dealing with the character of " expe- 
rience," which, as it seems to me, is unwarrantably mutilated 
by " ethical idealism," one element of an inseparable whole 
being given a "bad pre-eminence," with the natural result 
that " experience," — i. e., the total self-consciousness of a 
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rational subject, — is reduced to a blind belief. But there is 
another confusion into which this self-confident philosophy 
falls, which is, perhaps, the main source of its quarrel with 
absolute idealism. That confusion is between the uncritical 
belief of civilized man in the rationality of the world, includ- 
ing the reasonableness of morality, and an explicit theory of 
life. In other words, " ethical idealism" does not distinguish 
between what may be called a working-theory of life and that 
reasoned theory which it is the aim of philosophy to supply. 
Philosophy, as I understand it, at least aims at being a science, 
— i. e., a connected system of truth, — and just in the measure 
in which it succeeds in being a science has it any proper title 
to be called philosophy. Hence it is not a means to any other 
end. If philosophy is conceived as a means to some other 
end, no matter what that end may be, whether the satisfaction 
of " ethical" needs, or vigorous and healthy activity, or religion, 
it ceases to fulfil the function which is characteristic of it. 
For the sole aim of philosophy is to arrive at truth, not to 
persuade men to believe what they cannot prove to be true. 
It is safe to say that this is the conception which guided the 
efforts of the first great speculative thinkers, and not blind 
trust in comforting, edifying, or inspiring beliefs. It is true 
that in periods of transition, — such as that from the earlier 
customary beliefs of the Greeks to the period of the Sophists, 
in the age of the Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics, in the long 
toil of the middle ages, and in the end of last century, — the 
pursuit of truth was subordinated to preconceived ends ; but 
the ideal of philosophy as the determination to follow truth 
at all hazards has never failed to reassert itself, and one may 
venture to prophesy that it will survive the temporary popu- 
larity of the new " ethical" philosophy. In saying that truth 
is the sole object of philosophy, I do not deny the value, in 
their own sphere, of eloquent addresses, essays, and treatises 
on the fundamental needs of our nature, and impassioned ap- 
peals to us not to root up these fair flowers of the higher life. 
Rhetoric of this kind may, and apparently it does, satisfy a 
number of people, and so far as it does so it no doubt fulfils 
its end. But it does not constitute philosophy, as I under- 
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stand it. There might be some convenience, since the con- 
fusion between philosophy as a science and philosophy as a 
working-theory seems to be permanently embedded in popular 
language, in distinguishing various species of philosophy, ac- 
cording to the end which they set before themselves. Thus 
we should have a philosophy adapted to the stage of culture, 
or the social status, of different persons. The philosophy of 
that wise man, Private Mulvaney, was a very good working- 
theory for a man in " that sphere of life to which he had been 
called;" it told him "to keep himself and his accoutrements 
specklessly clean, to refrain from getting drunk more often 
than was necessary, to obey his superiors, and to pray for a 
war." The philosophy of Mr. Balfour, as a theologian and a 
statesman, seems to be to believe in God, freedom, immortal- 
ity, and the Incarnation, because otherwise the stability of 
society is in danger. Then we might have the philosophy of 
the journalist, of the scientific man, and of the scholar, each 
with its own peculiar coloring and its own " sanctions." But, 
besides all these, and in a class by itself, there is still what might 
be called the philosophy of the philosopher, the one canon of 
which is truth. 

Now, assuming that truth is the sole end of philosophy, it 
is obvious that there is a sense in which philosophy must be 
" intellectual." If philosophy is a science, or even if it only 
seeks to be a science, its whole content is truth, or whatever 
substitute there is for it; and truth, while it can have no 
existence except for a self-conscious subject, who at once 
thinks, feels, and wills, has a home only in the medium of 
thought. While it cannot be said, except in a wide sense, 
that " thought is judgment," we may at least say that there is 
no "thought" without judgment, and to judge is to frame a 
proposition which claims to be true. Hence it is not correct 
to say that " truth" and " reality" are the same thing. " Truth" 
is never " reality," and " reality" is never " truth." " Truth" is 
that aspect in the total activity of a spiritual being in which 
he comprehends in thought the nature of reality ; it is the idea 
in the mind of a self-conscious subject of what " reality" is. 
"Truth," in other words, is the insight into the essence of 
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" reality ;" it is reality as present in the thought of a rational 
subject. When, therefore, it is said that truth and reality are 
" identical," it is not meant that we can reduce reality to truth 
or truth to reality. What is meant is that a thinking subject 
is capable of grasping in thought the nature of reality. If it 
is denied that reality can be grasped by thought, it is implied 
that the nature of reality is such that it cannot be understood, 
— i. e., that it contains an irreducible element which cannot be 
comprehended by thought, but is essentially incomprehensible. 
Thus, if reality is only partially rational, as Professor James 
seems to hold, it is, of course, incomprehensible, and what we 
call " truth" will not be " identical" with reality. Similarly, if 
there is something in " feeling" or " will," — or, more precisely, 
in the emotional and moral life of man, — which is incompre- 
hensible, that "something" will fall beyond the region of 
"truth;" for nothing can be "true" which is not compre- 
hensible. Now, it seems to me to be an inevitable conse- 
quence of the doctrine that there is an element in the self- 
conscious life of man which cannot fall within thought, — i. e., 
the nature of which is incomprehensible, — that we have to fall 
back upon "immediate assurance," or "faith," or "belief." 
This is the doctrine of " ethical" philosophy. That doctrine is 
thought to be proved by pointing out that "experience" is 
wider than " knowledge." And certainly in one sense " expe- 
rience" is wider than " knowledge." If in " experience" we 
include the whole spiritual activity of every rational subject, 
not only is it wider than knowledge, but knowledge is a very 
small element in it.* For what the objector really has in his 
mind is that a theory of " experience" is not identical with 
" experience" in this wide sense of the term. And this, of 
course, is true. There can be no theory of reality, no phil- 
osophy, which does not presuppose the reality of which it is 
the theory ; and such a theory cannot be identical with reality, 
except in the sense of being the comprehension of what reality 
truly is. But, on the other hand, no theory of reality can be 

* Cf. Aristotle's Eth. Nich., x. 7, 8 : el yap ml T<i> byiup /uKpov 'can, dwi/M 
ml Tiju&niTi woXv fiaXKov iravruv mrepkxei. 
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true which is based upon a particular aspect of reality. We 
cannot separate reality into compartments; it is a concrete 
spiritual whole, which must be comprehended as a whole if it 
is to be comprehended as it truly is. Philosophy, therefore, 
while it is not reality, must in its own way include the whole 
of reality, — i. e., the whole of possible " experience." It com- 
prehends the whole, and yet it is distinguishable from the 
whole. In other words, philosophy comprehends in thought 
the essential nature of the whole spiritual activity of man, or, 
what is the same thing, it is a system of true conceptions. 
Now, if philosophy is thus related to the whole sphere of ex- 
perience, it is obviously incompatible with its very nature to 
limit itself to one phase of experience. Such a limitation is 
perfectly arbitrary, whether its object is external nature or the 
human subject either as knowing, or as feeling, or as willing. 
As we are all aware, " experience" has been limited in various 
illegitimate ways. By Sensationalism it was identified with a 
mere play of evanescent states in a sentient being ; by Kant 
it was confined to that theoretical comprehension of reality 
which constitutes the limited realm of the special sciences ; and 
now, by an equally arbitrary limitation, it is confused with the 
ethical activity of man. " Experience" is the totality of real- 
ity as it exists within self-conscious subjects, and within this 
circle is embraced the theoretical, ethical, artistic, and religious 
interests of man. A true philosophy must, therefore, give a 
true account of the essential nature of " experience," in the 
widest sense of that term. But philosophy can never be " ex- 
perience" ; it is a theory of experience, a system of ideas ex- 
pressing in terms of thought the fundamental nature of expe- 
rience. No doubt philosophy is itself a form of experience, 
but in this sense it is viewed simply as a mode of human 
activity, not in its character of scientific truth. 

If this obvious distinction of truth and reality is admitted, 
it must be evident that the new " ethical" philosophy has con- 
fused two very different things. It charges the " older" phil- 
osophy with being purely " intellectual." But every philoso- 
phy, whatever its special tenets, must be, or claim to be, a 
body of truth, and truth is necessarily " intellectual" in the 
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sense that it has no being anywhere but in the thought of a 
rational subject. Philosophy, therefore, embraces within itself 
the whole of " experience," not because it is in no way distinct 
from " experience," but because it expresses what experience 
must be thought to be. The test of a true philosophy is its 
ability to give a complete and self-consistent account of the 
principles without which experience is unthinkable. It is 
" intellectual" in the sense that it is a system of thoughts ex- 
pressing the nature of experience as a whole, not in the sense 
that it confines itself to the intellectual side of man's nature, 
to the exclusion of the ethical and religious. Truth is neither 
intellectual, nor ethical, nor religious, because it is all and none 
of these : it is all, because it is the thinking comprehension of 
the principles underlying the whole complex spiritual activity 
of man ; and it is none, because it is not that spiritual activity, 
but a theory of what in its essence it is. Philosophy is neither 
life, nor art, nor religion, nor can it take their place ; but, on 
the other hand, life, art, and religion cannot take the place of 
philosophy. For philosophy is an end in itself, and is an in- 
tegral element in the total life of humanity. It does not fol- 
low that every man should devote himself to philosophy any 
more than that every man should be a mathematician, or an 
artist, or a statesman. It may even be admitted that philoso- 
phy, especially if it is of an analytic type, may be a hindrance 
instead of an aid to a man like Goethe, whose genius was 
poetic and constructive. But this has nothing to do with 
the ultimate value of philosophy. Whether all men or only 
a few are to devote themselves to the search for truth, the 
search for truth is the sole end of philosophy. As there are 
men who prefer Rossini to Beethoven, and Ibsen to Browning, 
so there will be men who find more satisfaction in Reid or 
Stewart than in Aristotle, Kant, and Hegel ; but the reason, as 
it seems to me, is that their ideal of philosophy is not that 
which has been the moving spring of all the great thinkers, 
the pure love of truth. 

Philosophical truth, then, is " identical" with reality, not in 
being a substitute for it, but in being the comprehension of 
what reality in its essential nature is. At this point, however, 
Vol. IX.— No. 4 29 
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we must be careful to avoid the easy pitfall that philosophy, 
like other forms of knowledge, is merely a picture or " copy" 
of reality, or that it " corresponds" to reality. This is a nat- 
ural way of stating the relation between the two, but the his- 
tory of philosophy has abundantly shown that it is apt to 
prove the fruitful mother of a whole brood of false doctrines. 
Knowledge is never reality, but neither is it a " copy" of real- 
ity; it is the evolution by and in thought of the meaning 
or essence of reality ; and philosophy, as the highest form of 
knowledge, is the evolution by and in thought of the ultimate 
meaning or essence of reality. In this sense knowledge is 
" abstract," — i. e., it deals with the universal, though the uni- 
versal comprehends within itself all the particulars. Knowl- 
edge has no existence except for a thinking subject, but it is 
only one phase of the total self-activity of the subject. The 
development of knowledge, therefore, involves and is condi- 
tioned by the total development of the subject. It does not 
go on in separation from feeling and will, but is a distinguish- 
able element in the complex life of the self-conscious subject. 
On the other hand, there is no development of the self-con- 
scious subject except within the one all-embracing reality, 
which from one point of view we call the universe and from 
another point of view God. For, if the individual self-con- 
scious subject is to know reality, — to comprehend in thought 
the determinate and organic system of reality, — the universe 
must be intelligible, or transparent to his intelligence. There 
can, therefore, be no knowledge of reality unless the self-con- 
scious subject is involved in reality. He may, however, be 
involved in reality without being explicitly conscious that he 
is so involved. To bring him to the explicit consciousness of 
this fact is the task of philosophy. Hence there can be no 
philosophy without the exercise of his intelligence as compre- 
hending the universal and necessary principles involved in the 
totality of experience. There is no possibility of getting out- 
side of reality, or, what is the same thing, there is no pos- 
sibility of transcending the laws of intelligence. We may, 
therefore, either say that philosophy is the comprehension of 
intelligence or the comprehension of reality. In other words, 
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philosophy is based upon the principle that intelligence, in 
comprehending itself, is comprehending the intelligible world. 
Philosophy is, therefore, not the arbitrary construction of this 
or that subject, but the recognition by this or that subject of 
what is implied in the fact that he is a member of an intelligi- 
ble universe. There is no philosophy without self-conscious 
subjects, but unless these subjects are members of an intelligi- 
ble whole and are themselves intelligences, philosophy can 
only be a collection of opinions or beliefs, not a body of truth. 
" Ethical idealism" accuses this doctrine of destroying the 
self-activity of individual subjects and identifying humanity 
with God. The charge is preposterous. The self-conscious 
life of man exists only in and through his self-activity, and, 
though he lives in an intelligible system, he is not that system, 
but an organ in it, — an organ whose specific character is not 
merely to be in the whole, but to comprehend in thought what 
the whole is. Unless there is operative in the intelligence of 
the individual man the principle which constitutes the nature 
of the whole, there can be no knowledge, and, therefore, no 
way of comprehending the nature of anything whatever. The 
" immediate assurance" or " belief" of the ethical idealist is 
nothing but the unreasoned anticipation of what philosophy 
establishes ; and unless it can be established by philosophy it 
has no philosophical justification. It has been said that " if we 
are to lay hold upon reality and lift ourselves out of the flux 
of phenomena, we must do so by a species of assurance dif- 
ferent from knowledge." In other words, we cannot know 
reality, we can only feel it. This is an abandonment of phil- 
osophy altogether. For philosophy has no existence except 
in knowledge ; it is the comprehension of the essence of real- 
ity by a thinking subject, and if it is not this it does not exist. 
Further, how can immediate "assurance" be said to "lay hold 
upon reality" ? Reality is not a particular thing confined to 
a particular moment ; it is a complete organism, including all 
possible self-conscious subjects, and, therefore, it cannot be 
" laid hold" of except in the medium of thought. When it is 
added that " the immediate certainty of real existence attaches 
to . . . the accompanying awareness of subjective activity in 
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the knowing act," the confusion is doubly confounded. If 
" immediate certainty of real existence" implies the " aware- 
ness of subjective activity in the knowing act," how can it 
possibly be " immediate certainty" ? The " knowing act" in 
any given case presupposes the whole complex process by 
which the knowing subject has developed from a primitive 
stage of undifferentiated feeling to the stage where there is 
for him an ordered world, distinguished from and yet in unity 
with himself, and without this antecedent process there can be 
no " immediate certainty" of the " knowing act." The subject 
may, no doubt, be unaware that his " immediate certainty" of 
himself is mediated by the whole process of his rational 
activity, but this imperfect and hasty theory of himself is 
demonstrably false. There can be no " knowing act" which 
does not involve the development from immediate feeling into 
the consciousness of objects ; and this consciousness of objects 
is impossible without the unifying activity of the subject. 
" Immediate certainty" of one's own existence can never es- 
tablish the separate existence of one's self; all that it shows is 
that, when the subject has come to the consciousness of an 
ordered world and returns upon himself, he becomes aware 
that in any given act of knowledge the object is his and the 
act of knowledge is his. But, unless his whole self-conscious 
life were carried on within an intelligible system, in which he 
is a self-conscious organ, he could have no " immediate cer- 
tainty" of himself. Not even the conversion of Descartes' 
cogito ergo sum into ago ergo sum can save " ethical idealism" 
from philosophical bankruptcy. The self-conscious subject is 
certainly self-active; but it will never be proved to be so by 
the appeal to a belief which tacitly presupposes the abstraction 
of a separate self, — as if such a self were even conceivable. 

Philosophy, then, is not experience, but the thinking com- 
prehension of experience. No theory which takes a part of 
experience as if it were the whole — whether that part is called 
" object" or " subject" — can possibly be adequate. No doubt 
it will be said that this doctrine reduces the world to an " un- 
earthly ballet of bloodless categories." I should think that 
Mr. Bradley must almost have repented his creation of this 
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brilliant phrase, — suggested, as it probably was, by Hegel's 
" Bacchantic dance of categories, each of which is so drunk 
that the whole is sober," — when he sees the use to which the 
new " ethical" philosophy wrests it. We are warned against 
" identifying" " mere categories of thought" with " reality." 
It ought to be clear by this time that no such identification is 
made. " Truth" and " reality" are not the same, though they 
are "identical" in the sense already explained. Philosophy 
is the comprehension of the universal and necessary nature of 
reality ; but no philosophy can be reality. What philosophy 
tells us is how the rational subject must think a rational uni- 
verse ; it does not make the insane claim that in comprehend- 
ing the rationality of the universe philosophy is constructing 
what it comprehends. What absolute idealism denies is that 
the universe is incomprehensible. It affirms that we can 
" reach the absolute substance," not by becoming that " sub- 
stance," but by comprehending in our thought what its nature 
is. Green made a fatal slip when he declared, almost in the 
words of Philo, that " to know God we must be God." * It 
is admitted that "an Absolute which does not appear or reveal 
itself, and an appearance without something which appears, 
are correlative abstractions." But, it is objected, " the appear- 
ance of the Absolute in itself 'is not " identical with the appear- 
ance which the world presents to the Hegelian philosopher." 
It would thus seem that there are two " appearances" : (1) the 
appearance of the Absolute to us, (2) the appearance of the Ab- 
solute in itself. The appearance of the Absolute to us is, I 
suppose, the experience which we as men have of the Abso- 
lute, including the " immediate certainty" of our own exist- 
ence ; and the appearance of the Absolute in itself is the 
appearance of the Absolute to itself. There are thus two 
" appearances" of the Absolute. What I do not understand 
is how we can know that the one " appearance" is different 
from the other, since by hypothesis we know only the " ap- 
pearance" of the Absolute as it is for us. Is the " appearance" 

* Philo's words are : Qebv ysvkcdai del irp&rspov — birep oiidi dUv re, — Iva Bsbv 
laxboi) tic Karakafieiv, II., 654. 
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of the Absolute in itself revealed to us, like our own existence, 
in an " immediate certainty" ? If so, the same difficulty will 
arise as before, viz., that " immediate certainty" is either no 
criterion of truth or it presupposes a truth which it affects to 
deny. In short, the assertion that we can know the Absolute 
to reveal itself, and yet not to be what it reveals itself as being, 
seems to me suicidal. How can that be a revelation of the 
Absolute which is supposed to reveal it as it is not ? More- 
over, we have no right to assert the existence of what is incom- 
patible with the possibility of our asserting it. No one denies 
that the Absolute cannot be completely comprehended, but the 
theory in question is that it cannot be comprehended at all as 
it is in itself. I submit that this is the same as saying that 
there is for us no Absolute. 

John Watson. 
Queen's College, Kingston, Canada. 



GOOD CITIZENSHIP AND ATHLETICS.* 

I take for granted that we have a deep sense of our 
responsibility to the community as citizens of this great city 
— London; and my lecture is an essay upon the following 
theme: Is the spirit, temper, and energy of our people in 
regard to athletics turned to the best account for the indi- 
vidual and for the community ? As citizens, what is our duty 
in this matter, and on what method should we work ? 

Strictly speaking, athletics is prize-fighting, — engaging in 
physical competition with the prospect of a prize to the 
winner. A word kindred in meaning to athletics is ascetics 
or asceticism, — the training, exercising, and ultimately, in 
the ecclesiastical sense, the disciplining or mortifying of the 
body. A third word is temperance. It suggests the tem- 
pered, modulated life, in which all the parts are compounded 

* An address given at a meeting of the London Ethical Society at the Pass- 
more Edwards Settlement, November, 1898. 



